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very large, and similar doses have produced in other 
people vomiting and gastro-intestinal irritation. In 
Hahnemann it produced symptoms of ague, but instead 
of concluding that the cinchona had simply brought back 
an attack of his old enemy, by acting as an irritant to his 
stomach, he concluded that cinchona bark had a specific 
power to produce ague. Others who have tried the ex¬ 
periment, andwhohave not hadague before,have naturally 
failed. 

Hahnemann’s system was greatly ridiculed and opposed 
both during his life and since, and yet, in spite of its 
absurdities in regard to dose, it has a number of adher¬ 
ents. The reasons of this are perhaps not very hard to 
find. For instead of homoeopathic medicines being 
disagreeable to the patient, as those of regular practi¬ 
tioners too often are, they are given in a form which is 
rather pleasant than otherwise, and Hahnemann’s rules 
of diet and regimen were very different from those fol¬ 
lowed by regular practitioners of his time. While they 
were apt to consider that anything that seemed agreeable 
to the patient was dangerous and to be forbidden, Hahne¬ 
mann, placing full reliance on the influence of his in¬ 
finitesimal doses, allowed the desire of the patient for 
food and drink to be gratified within proper limits, and 
the temperature of the chamber as well as the quantity 
of the bed-clothes to be regulated according to the wishes 
of the patient. There can be no doubt that the attention 
given by Hahnemann and his followers to diet and regi¬ 
men have been of great service, not only to the patients 
they have treated, but to the whole medical profession. 
It is obvious that such a system as Hahnemann’s—gratify¬ 
ing the desires of the patient so far as it was judicious, 
giving remedies in such minute doses as could at all 
events do no harm, and at the same time encouraging the 
patient with the positive assurance that the infinitesimal 
doses were of the utmost potency to effect a cure —had a great 
advantage over the system of allopathy. This advantage 
was to a certain extent shared by antipathy, inasmuch as 
both it and homoeopathy acted on a definite plan, and 
chose their drugs according to what they supposed to be 
fixed laws. 

Although so far behind the other two in some respects, 
allopathy had this great advantage over them, that it 
depended simply on the results of experiment ; and al¬ 
though it might be influenced, and was influenced at 
times, by prevailing fashions, its followers were still 
searching after truth, while the others falsely supposed 
they had already found it. With the development of 
pathology and a truer insight into the nature of disease, 
the term allopathy has fallen to a great extent into 
disuse, and most of what we might term the orthodox 
practitioners of the present day object to range them¬ 
selves under any “pathy” whatever, but aim at a rational 
practice founded on the one hand upon the know¬ 
ledge of the nature of disease, and on the other of 
the action of remedies. Where these are insufficient to 
guide them, they fall back simply upon empiricism; 
expecting, however, that before long, wider knowledge 
may increase their power to cure their patients. Their 
power is no doubt very greatly on the increase ; and we 
have only to look at the fact that within the last few years 
they have been able by the use of substances belonging to 
the aromatic series of chemical compounds to regulate 


the temperature of their patients, so that whereas 
formerly physicians were obliged to stand by idly 
while their patients died of high fever, they can now 
prevent the temperature from rising too high with almost 
perfect certainty, and thus save their patients’ lives. 
Every day fresh contributions are being made both to 
the physician’s knowledge of the nature of disease and 
his power to modify it or prevent it. 

Yet still the regular physician is but a seeker after 
truth, and as yet no infallible rule by which to select his 
medicines is known to him. He cannot lay down with 
dogmatism that the medicine which he is about to ad¬ 
minister is the only one or the very best one that can 
possibly be given, as a homoeopath might do. He is 
therefore to a certain extent at a disadvantage as com¬ 
pared with the homoeopath, especially in the treatment 
of those cases where the disease is not extremely severe, 
and where the effect upon the mind of the patient 
counts for as much or more than the action of thg 
medicine itself. The want of a definite rule on the 
one hand affords an opportunity for the homoeopath 
to sneer at the regular practitioner, while at the same 
time he complains that the regular practitioner refuses to 
have any dealings with him. But there seems to be no 
other course open to the regular practitioner, for he 
considers that the homoeopath must do one of two things : 
he either believes in homoeopathy, or he does not. If he 
believes in homoeopathy as founded by Hahnemann, and 
prescribes for his patients infinitesimal doses -with a 
conviction that he is actually modifying the disease 
from which they suffer, the regular practitioner regards 
him as a fool; while he would apply a still stronger term 
to the man who does not believe in Hahnemann’s system, 
and uses powerful drugs in large doses, but nevertheless 
professes to treat his patients homoeopathically. It is as 
useless for a regular practitioner to treat a patient along 
with a believer in homoeopathy as it is for a modern 
chemist to undertake a joint research with a believer in 
phlogiston ; and therefore the regular practitioner refuses 
to meet him in consultation so long as he holds homoeo¬ 
pathic doctrines. But if the homoeopath gives up his 
belief in infinitesimal doses, and in the universal appli¬ 
cation of the rule “ similia similibus curantur ,” he has 
given up the essentials of homoeopathy, and has no more 
title to the name of homoeopath than Hippocrates had. 
If he has given up the thing he should give up the name 
and join the ranks of orthodoxy, but if he still retains 
the name for the sake of gain he can hardly expect to be 
welcomed by the orthodox part of the medical profession. 
It is very unfortunate that the “ odium medicutn ” should 
exist, but the homoeopaths seem more to blame for it 
than the followers of rational medicine. 


DARWINISM AND ETHICS. 

The Ethical Import of Darwinism. By Jacob Gould 
Schurman, M.A., D.Sc., Sage Professor of Philosophy 
in Cornell University. (London : Williams and 
Norgate, 1888.) 

Morality and Utility. By George Payne Best, B.A., 
M.B. (London: Trubner and Co., 1887.) 

E will consider these two little books together, as 
in some measure the latter, although earlier in 
publication, answers the former. 
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More than half of Prof. Schurman’s essay (which alto¬ 
gether extends to but about 250 small octavo pages) is occu¬ 
pied with apreliminary discussion of Darwinian principles 
0 r se, or without special reference to ethics. Here his 
object is to argue in favour of “ teleological variation ” 
along “beneficial” or “predetermined” lines—support¬ 
ing this argument in the usual way by denying that 
natural selection is a cause of organic change. Natural 
selection can only act on the materials supplied to it by 
variation : it does not itself create these materials, and 
therefore leaves where it was before, the question as to 
the origin of the fittest. This argument always appears 
to us transparently fallacious ; but, as our object at pre¬ 
sent is to consider what Prof. Schurman has to say on 
“ the ethical import of Darwinism,” we will not occupy 
space by discussing the weaker half of his work. In 
ethics, however, he is strong; and, in our opinion, has 
produced one of the best defences of the intuitional side 
which has appeared since the publication of the “ Descent 
of Man.” 

He begins by pointing out the distinction between the 
utilitarianism of Bentham and of Darwin—viz. the dif¬ 
ference between “ pleasure-giving and power-giving,” or 
hedonism and life-serving. Next, he provisionally allows 
that the Darwinian theory furnishes a proximate or 
natural explanation of the “ innateness, immutability, 
and universality of moral conceptions.” He also allows 
that, at all events to a large extent, this theory is able to 
explain the authoritativeness of conscience. But, having 
thus frankly conceded all that the Darwinist has to 
demand, he turns upon him as follows :— 

“ Is it forgotten that, even if goodness be an end in 
itself—the sole end worth living for—it still remains true 
that honesty is the best policy, that honest acts are the 
most advantageous acts, and that they will accordingly 
be preserved through natural selection in the struggle for 
existence? All that natural selection requires is that 
something shall be useful; what else it may be, what 
other predicates it may have, natural selection knows 
not and seeks not. Be virtue a proximate or an ultimate 
end, natural selection tells us it will be preserved and 
perpetuated if it be useful ; and it tells us no more. It 
is, accordingly, a gratuitous assumption which our ex¬ 
ponents of evolutionary ethics make, when they decline 
to allow more than a merely relative value to morality.” 

The first thing to notice about this position is, that the 
Darwinian, quA Darwinian, has nothing to do with it. 
All that the Darwinian, as such, undertakes to show is, 
that conscience and the moral sense, in all its protean 
forms, admit of being explained as proximately due to 
natural causes. Whether or not these natural causes 
are themselves the results of a final cause, intelligent and 
moral—this is a question which Darwinism leaves the 
ethical philosophers to wrangle about. 

But now, suppose that a man is not only a Darwinian, 
but also an ethical philosopher, what is he to make of 
Prof. Schurman’s conclusion that “it is a gratuitous 
assumption which our exponents of evolutionary ethics 
make, when they decline to allow more than a merely 
relative value to morality”? Surely such a man must 
feel that the burden of proof here lies with the intuitionists. 
It is they who affirm a supernatural quality of the moral 
sense, over and above the natural origin of it which (as 
agreed) the Darwinian has explained ; therefore it is for 


them to show that their “ assumption ” of the absolute 
value of morality is other than “gratuitous.” This burden 
Prof. Schurman seeks to discharge as follows :— 

“ In opposition to this mechanical theory of conscience, 
we hold that it is an ultimate function of the mind, and 
that in germ, as in full fruition, it must be regarded, not 
as an action, but as an ideal of action. . . . This view of 
the subject may be affiliated to Darwinism as readily as 
the other. For an abiding ideal of action is, to say the 
least, quite as beneficial as a chance action ; and wher¬ 
ever there is an advantage, there natural selection may 
operate.” 

Now, without question, “an ideal of action is quite as 
beneficial as a chance action” ; but is it not evident that 
the Professor is here proving too much ? The more he 
can show that “an ideal of action” admits of being 
developed in the race by natural causes on account of its 
utility to the race, the more is he playing into the hands 
of his opponents, so long as they do not agree to assume 
with him that morality is of any absolute or ultra-human 
signification. But it is precisely this assumption which 
he is required to justify; and the above attempt to 
discharge his burden of proof, far from making “ in 
opposition to the mechanical theory of conscience,” is 
merely a re-statement of that theory, plus his original 
assumption. 

Mr. Best is not nearly so matured a thinker upon 
ethical problems, and yet upon this important matter he 
displays a clearer vision than Prof. Schurman. He 
shows that the intuitive (or instinctive) side of conscience 
is everywhere an “ideal of action ”; but he also shows 
that where it stands alone, or without reasoned percep¬ 
tions of utility, it is everywhere an ideal impossible to 
realize. With considerable originality and success, he 
argues that the moral ideal, in all phases of its develop¬ 
ment, is essentially irrational, inasmuch as it could only 
realize itself completely in a population all the members 
of which “are equal, asexual, and immortal.” He then 
goes on to ask :— 

“ Suppose such an idea should become actually 
operant, and endeavour to realize itself in thought, 
or in action, in this world of inequality, sexuality, birth 
and death, what kind of phenomenon might we expect to 
arise from the conflict between idea and fact? Might we 
not expect to find in those in whom the moral intuitions 
were best developed a constant protest against things as 
they are ? Might we not expect to find a hankering after 
equality? Might we not expect to find some, in reaction 
against that inequality which, in the form of wealth, 
obtrudes itself before their eyes, take refuge in voluntary 
poverty ; might we not expect others to endeavour by 
force or contrivance to bring about the reign of equality? 
Might we not expect the dim picture of an asexual world 
to make men revolt against sex and sexual relations, and 
cry up celibacy as the holiest condition possible ?” &c. 

Thus, then, the moral ideal is more or less out of joint 
with actual fact; and although it is easy enough to 
understand why such should be the case if it is but of 
relative significance—or of no further meaning than that 
which arises from its utility to the race—we cannot so 
well understand why such should be the case if it be of 
absolute significance. And, if we extend our view beyond 
the human race, we are met by a similar difficulty. Not 
only man, but the whole creation, groans in pain and 
travail—that is to say, the unmoral as well as the moral; 
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and, therefore, the creatures whose pain and travail can¬ 
not possibly serve any moral purpose. Yet the moral 
sense of man, in its most “intuitive” or least rational 
form, is outraged even by the practice of vivisection with 
a view to an ultimate amelioration of sentient life. 

Our object in saying this much is to show that Prof. 
Schurman does not appear to have perceived the basal 
difficulty against which he has to contend. The question 
which he undertakes to answer is whether the moral sense 
is of absolute or only of relative significance. But this 
question he merely begs on behalf of the intuitionists. Of 
course, if it be thus assumed that the moral sense is of 
absolute significance, it is reasonable enough to show 
that the fact of its utility is not opposed to the assump¬ 
tion. But where the validity of this assumption is the 
matter in dispute, an intuitionist only plays into the 
hands of the utilitarian by arguing that in his view of 
morality “ an ideal of action may be affiliated to 
Darwinism as readily as any other.” Nevertheless, 
although we thus deem Prof. Schurman’s essay a failure 
in its argument against the mechanical interpretation of 
conscience, it is otherwise an able contribution to the 
literature of ethics ; and anyone who is already an 
intuitionist may properly accept the work as proving that 
there is nothing in Darwinism, per se, which can be 
logically regarded as inimical to his theory. 

George J. Romanes. 


AN INDEX-CATALOGUE. 
Index-Catalogue to the Library of the Surgeon-General’s 

Office, U 7 iited States Army. Vol. VIII., Legier—Medi¬ 
cine (Naval). (Washington, 1887.) 
cpuE regularity with which the large annual volumes 
J- of this great work reach us is most reassuring, and 
now its completion in some six more years may be 
looked upon as practically certain, considering the vast 
resources of the United States, and the energy which its 
editors have shown. It still remains unique among 
printed catalogues in its immense lists of articles from 
every species of periodical literature, arranged under sub¬ 
ject-headings, and drawn from more than 3400 Journals ) 
Reviews, Transactions, &c. It has added to its list last 
year 165 new periodicals, and its tastes are sufficiently 
catholic to include such as the Revue Philosophique , which 
contains important matter bearing on the fundamentals of 
physiology and psychology, but hardly touching on any 
professional details. 

The entries are carried up to the end of 1886; the 
volume has a few words of preface dated June 1887. 
When it is considered that the papers of Delhi, Madras, 
and Adelaide, for example, take some weeks to reach 
Washington, and that any of these may contain entries 
which should take a place in any part of this book of 1078 
closely printed quarto pages, there seems to us certainly 
to have been no loss of time in publication. There are 
many entries, in this volume, of Chinese and Japanese 
books, magazine articles, and manuscripts, which the 
editors insert in English characters, and are kind enough 
to translate for us. Of the European languages also, 
Hungarian, Russian, and Polish are as a rule translated, 
much more freely than in the last volume ; but Swedish 
and Danish rarely, and Portuguese, Dutch, Spanish^ 
Italian, and Greek not at ail. A very commendable 


practice has sprung up, though it is not found everywhere 
possible, of putting the date of birth after a living author’s 
name. Thus we read Lussana(l82o—), Luys (1828—), &c. 
It would be very convenient if this could be further ex¬ 
tended, though of course the difficulties in the way 
are obvious. There are some very large collections of 
entries under such words as Liver (70 pp.). Lungs (30 
pp.), Lithotrity and Lithotomy (40 pp.), and the extent 
of the bibliography is well illustrated when we find 213 
books and 646 articles entered under such a simple 
heading as Measles. By far the largest aggregation, and 
one as yet unfinished in this volume, is under Medicine, 
w'hich in the present volume occupies 288 pages. It is a 
heading under which the subdivisions have been difficult 
to arrange ; but the large bulk of matter has, on the 
whole, been well distributed. Under such a subdivision 
as Medicine (Anecdotes, Curiosities, &c.), we naturally find 
strange companions, such as “Uriel to his Compeers; 
adapted by Ithuriel”; “The Doctor, by the Author of 
‘Betsy Lee’”; “Sniggers (J.), Gnihtontuobaodahcum,” 
the last a Spiegelschrift in print. Under Medicine 
(Systems, Theories, and Practice), we find a large group 
of the elder writers who are chiefly of historical interest, 
extending from “ Averrhoes : Incipit Liber de medecina 
Averoys qui dicitur Coliget,&c.,imp.folio, Venetiis, 1482 
(Gothic letter), to the writers of the last generation, such 
as Dr. C. J. B. Williams (1842), and, curiously enough, 
containing only one small volume among the modern 
hand-books, “Elements of Practical Medicine, by A. H. 
Carter, 1881,” which might have come more appropriately 
among Medicine (Manuals) or Medicine (Practice of), 
along with the mass of modern text-books. Groups are 
chronicled under Medicine (Magical, Mystic, Spagyric) of 
some 300 books, and of some 250 under Medicine (Chrono- 
thermal, including the Thompsonian system), which serve 
to remind us of the chequered history and varied prin¬ 
ciples of the healing art. To the accuracy of this vast 
body of references, amounting to more than 40,000 in all, 
it is Time that will bear the best testimony, as it has borne 
to those of the earlier volumes. A first testing on such 
detail as is practicable shows the figures right, and the 
text sometimes—as, for instance, in the case of M. Luys— 
more accurate than that of the author’s own publisher in 
his advertisement columns. It is a mistake, we must 
allow, but we trust a very pardonable one, to have spelt 
the name of a distinguished living physician as “ S. 
Wilkes ” ; and it is a pity that, under the record of Hos¬ 
pital Reports (London), we should find mention only of 
those of the Hospitals of St. Thomas and St. George. 
But these are trifles ; when we close the heavy volume 
we cannot help feeling a hearty admiration of so 
much hard and careful work well spent, not on the 
aggrandizement of any individual fame, but on the steady 
and strenuous advancement of learning. 

A. T. Myers. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

A Vertebrate Fauna of Sutherland, Caithness, and West 
Cromarty. By J. A. Harvie-Brown and T. E. Buckley. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1887.) 

This is a good type of all that a hand-book on local 
natural history ought to be from a naturalist’s point of 
view. While it appears to be as exhaustive as any two 
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